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century, and whose chief representative is Salvator
Rosa, but the Neapolitan school is usually considered
as a branch of the Spanish school, whose processes
and methods it has imitated.

The Italian painters worked for the churches and
for the great lords (they had as yet neither museums
nor expositions). Sometimes, as in the Middle Ages,
they painted frescoes upon the walls (of this character
are the frescoes of Michael Angelo in the Sistine
Chapel and of Raphael in the Vatican at Rome). But
the greater number of their works are pictures on panel
or canvas, which were hung in the churches or in the
palaces. The painters usually took for their subjects
scenes drawn from sacred history, the life of Christ or
the lives of the saints, from the pagan theology or from
ancient history; but they did not trouble themselves
in regard to correctness of costume or of "local color";
they represented their personages, Jews, Greeks, Ro-
mans, in fanciful costumes, and even with the feathers
and clothing of the Italians of their time. Thus in the
"Marriage at Cana," of Paul Veronese, which is in
the Louvre, the guests gathered about the Christ are
Venetian gentlemen clothed according to the fashion
of the time. Free from all those archaeological scru-
ples which torment the artists of today, the painters
of the Renaissance could, under ancient names, portray
events which they themselves had witnessed. They
insisted especially on beauty of form and color. Like
the Greek sculptors, they endeavored to represent the
human body, and the best proportioned, the most per-
fect body that they could imagine. They did not sacri-
fice the body for the face, they sought for beauty rather